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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A LUTE OF ONE STRING 

The Lifted Cup, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

This small book of forty or more very brief poems is a 
soft-voiced little lute of one string. So restricted a lyric 
range seems scarcely possible from a woman who has 
traveled about this varied world; and the emotional ex- 
perience it records is too narrow to be easily accepted as 
the whole truth. It is rather an unconscious yielding to 
a convention — the presentation of a wistful and sensitive 
feminine type as men and women of richer experience 
expect to find it. We have it caught to perfection in a 
number of these poems, for example The Door: 

There was a door stood long ajar 

That one had left for me, 
While I went trying other doors 

To which I had no key. 
And when at last I turned to seek 

The refuge and the light, 
A gust of wind had shut the door 

And left me in the night. 

Perhaps the following poem comes nearer escaping the 
convention than any other in this book — has a brighter 
bloom. Its first line is its title: 

We who give our hearts in spring, 

Putting all the old life by, 
We shall start with everything 

Keen and glad beneath the sky. 
We shall know the urge of grass 

Parting each detaining clod, 
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Know the one sweet day they pass — 
Flowers, the spirit of the sod. 

We are caught into the flame 
Where the golden fire runs — 

All its ardor is the same, 
In the flesh and in the suns. 
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Archways of Life, by Mercedes de Acosta. Moffat, Yard 

& Co. 

This book shows a distinct advance over Moods in 
poetic technique, although most of the poems still leave 
much to be desired. The author has certain gifts of the 
poet — quick feeling, a degree of imaginative insight, and 
eagerness to pour out her soul, to express the beauty 
and strangeness of life, to give herself away. She says 
what she has to say with a forthright simplicity and di- 
rectness; and in such poems as Platitudes and Your Face 
she says a fine thing, with refreshment in it. 

But she is just beginning to learn her trade. She 
shows a promising capacity to learn it in three or four 
poems — Unreality, Poor Fools, To Vouletti — in which 
there is a suggestion of poetic rhythm. Sometimes she 
uses rhyme — usually the irregular, half-veiled rhymes now 
so much in vogue; but not yet with quite the air of an 
adept. Occasionally she should give another thought to 
such details as grammar: one can stand will for shall— all 
of us do that — but not "the maddest of we three." 
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